Polk

conditions in his state, Polk began in 1886 the
publication of a journal known as the Progres-
sive Farmer. The paper sought to teach the
Southern farmers better agricultural methods,
but it soon came to take an interest in politics as
well. Through its columns Polk urged the for-
mation of "farmers' clubs," by means of which,
he believed, the legislature could be forced to
concede whatever the farmers wanted. Many
such clubs were organized and with their sup-
port, he succeeded in securing the establishment
of a state college of agriculture, to which, in-
stead of to the state university, the landscrip
fund obtained under the terms of the Morrill Act
should go. His attempt to unite the farmers of
the state politically had barely begun when or-
ganizers of the "Southern" Alliance, an expand-
ing Texas farm order, entered North Carolina.
Polk allied himself with the new movements and
turned his paper into an official Alliance publica-
tion. In 1887 he became national vice-president
of the Alliance, and, two years later, its presi-
dent By this time the organization numbered
millions of members, and since its constitution
centered great authority in the president, Polk
became at once a powerful figure in national
politics. He sought at first to work towards the
adoption of Alliance reforms through the older
parties; but this method was attended with such
slight success that at length he turned reluctant-
ly, for he was a Southern Democrat, to the new
People's party, which promised the Alliance all
it asked. In February 1892 he presided at St.
Louis over the great Industrial Conference of
twenty-two reform organizations, which met in
order to agree upon joint political demands. He
planned also to attend the Omaha nominating
convention in July 1892, and his friends confi-
dently predicted that he would there be given
either first or second place on the Populist ticket;
but death suddenly terminated his career less
than a month before the convention met. In ap-
pearance Polk was the typical, heavily whiskered
Populist. He excelled in the type of oratory that
appealed to farmer audiences, and he presided
with dignity over turbulent conventions that
would have put a less resourceful chairman to
rout His death was a serious blow to the third
party movement, particularly in the South.
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certain facts (including name of mother) from a grand-
son, L. P. Denmark of Raleigh, N. C.J         J. D. H.
POLK, LUCIUS EUGENE (July 10, 1833-
Dec. i, 1892), Confederate soldier, was a grand-
son of Col. William Polk [g.v.] of the Revolu-
tionary army and a nephew of Leonidas Polk
[#.z>.]. He was born in Salisbury, N. C., the
fourth son of Dr. William Julius Polk and Mary
Rebecca Long, the grand-daughter of Allen
Jones [q.v.'] of Halifax, N. C., and daughter of
Lunsford Long. Two years after Lucius' birth,
Dr. Polk moved to Columbia, Tetm., and be-
came a large planter. After attending the Uni-
versity of Virginia (1850-51), young Polk set-
tled in Phillips County, Ark., near Helena, and
engaged in planting.
Upon the outbreak of the Civil War he en-
listed as a private in the "Yell Rifles," raised by
Capt."Pat" Cleburne foz;], "the Stonewall Jack-
son of the West," under whom Polk served
throughout almost the entire war. Shortly after
his enlistment he was promoted third lieutenant.
At Shiloh he commanded the company and was
in the thick of the fight, receiving a wound in
the face. Several of the higher officers of the
regiment having been killed or wounded, he was
unanimously elected colonel a few days later,
Folk's regiment covered the retreat from Cor-
inth, Miss. Clcburne's brigade, to which it be-
longed, was already becoming known as one of
the bravest in the Confederate western army.
During Bragg's invasion of Kentucky, Polk was
wounded at Richmond, Aug. 30, 1862, and again
at Perryville, Oct. 8. On Dec. 13, 1862, Cle-
burne was promoted major-general and Polk
was made brigadier-general, succeeding to the
command of Cleburne's brigade- He was in
heavy fighting at Murfrecsboro and during the
subsequent retreat to Chattanooga and North
Georgia, In his official report of Chickaraauga,
General Cleburne wrote that to the "intrepidity
and stern determination" of Polk and his men
he was "principally indebted" for the successful
charge which won the victory (Official Records,
i sen, vol. XXX, pt. II, p. 156). Though Folk's
brigade did not become engaged at New Hope
Church, Ga,, Cleburne reported that the fact that
he commanded the weakest part of the line gave
confidence to the entire division. At Kenesaw
Mountain, Ga,, in late June 1864, he received his
fourth wound, from which he never fully re-
covered, and he was forced to retire from the
army.
After the war, Polk returned on crutches- to
his home near Columbia, Tenn, There he lived
quietly until his death about twenty-five years
later. Once he defied some Ku Klux Klansmen